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WHAT IS SPECULATIVE IDEALISM? 


i lige ery for help which I sent out to all quarters of the Uni- 
verse upon the pages of this JourNaL last March? brought 
back to me such fruitful replies, that I venture to use the same 
method and to ask once more the kind offices of the JOURNAL 
in seeking light upon a further question. Both the printed replies 
of Professors Barrett and Brightman? and the personal letters 
from several friends have done much toward answering my ques- 
tion, ‘‘Is Idealism Realism?’’ Professor Barrett in particular is very 
specific in his answer: idealism often is realism—or as he might pre- 
fer to put it, realism often is idealism. ‘‘The realist in epistemology 
is an idealist in metaphysics when he regards himself as being a 
genuine organic part of his real world, and when he regards that 
world as intelligible and looks upon the constitutive principles of 
his spiritual life as existing in and expressing its order.’’ My 
former question, then, is answered: idealism can perfectly well be 
realism. But while this definite statement marks a long advance, it 
renders still more urgent the related question, What is idealism? 
This question, too, has been largely answered by my respondents. 
And the upshot seems to be that, disregarding many subdivisions, 
idealism is of two sorts, namely, mentalism and what Bosanquet 
and Creighton preferred to call speculative idealism. Mentalism is 
of many sorts,—and Professor Brightman’s is one of them; but they 
all agree in identifying the real with some kind of conscious ex- 
perience or experiencer or center of psychic life. The meaning of 
this is abundantly clear to me; but I am not at all so certain as to the 
nature of speculative idealism. Hence the query I have put at the 
head of this paper, a query the proper answer to which, I am confi- 


‘dent, many readers of this JouRNAL besides myself, will welcome. 


May this query meet with the same courteous and helpful reception 
as did my former appeal! 

That those who are kindly disposed to help me may see exactly 
what are the points on which I (and, I believe, many other realists) 
need further light, I shall try to explain some of my uncertainties. 
They center around the relation of idealism to naturalism. We are 
frequently told that speculative idealism is to be identified, not by 


1Is Idealism Realism? This JourNAL, Vol. XXX (1933), pp. 169-178. 
2This JouRNAL, Vol. XXX (1933), pp. 421-429, pp. 429-435. 
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any epistemological opposition to realism, but by its metaphysical op- 
position to naturalism. Now I am not sure how this opposition is 
to be expressed. Perhaps my difficulty could best be put in this 
way. The central assertion of speculative idealism, as I under- 
stand it, is to the effect that reality is a ‘‘systematic’”’ or ‘‘organic’’ 
whole. Statements to this effect could be gathered from many 
idealists, but here, I presume, need not be quoted. Now it is the 
specific meaning of these phrases, ‘‘systematic whole,’’ ‘‘organic 
whole,’’ on which I need further light. I can think of three mean- 
ings any one of which might quite properly be intended. One 
would be the Roycean interpretation—Reality is the content (or 
object) of one Absolute and conscious Mind. A second possible 
meaning would be this: Every part of reality logically implies every 
other part: every entity and every event could be deduced from the 
remaining facts about the universe, or from the fundamental logical 
Structure of the Whole, without the aid of any empirical facts or 
observed sequences, but by the necessary laws of thought and with 
strictly a priori necessity. A third interpretation of the ‘‘organic 
unity’’ of the world would be that every part of reality is related 
to every other part in various ways, but what entities are to exist 
and what events are to happen and what specific relations are to 
obtain between them, is not determined by a priori logical rela- 
tions, and it is to be learned (if at all) by experience. 

The first of these possible interpretations of ‘‘systematic’’ and 
‘forganic’’ the speculative idealists rule out by their explicit re- 
jection of mentalism. The second meaning would apply to and de- 
scribe a purely conceptual world, a world of logic and of mathe- 
matics. It plainly does not apply to the world of existent things, 
of empirical science, of human lives, of the brute fact which Plato 
recognized and set in sharp contrast to the logical nature of the 
world of ideas. To know the world we live in we must use experi- 
ment and induction, so far as we can, and eke out induction with 
hypothesis and conjecture. It is conceivable that an All-Knower 
might see that our empirical laws are ultimately based on logical 
laws; but as yet there is no evidence which would stand for a moment 
in a court of science for believing that it is so. To say that the 
world of existence, of physics and biology, of history and of per- 
sonal experience, is a world completely ruled by a priori logic is at 
the very best the expression of a pious hope. Whether our world is 
a world of pure logic is a question of the evidence; and certainly 
thus far the evidence is emphatically against any such conclusion. 
If speculative idealism be the assertion that our existential world is 
a ‘‘systematic whole’’ in this sense, then speculative idealism may 
be called an admirably daring hypothesis, or a case of self-deluding 
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wish-fulfillment; but most people will conclude that it should be 
classed rather as faith than as philosophy. 

It is probable, therefore, that the phrase ‘‘systematic and organic 
whole,’’ as used by speculative idealism, should be taken in the third 
sense above suggested. Everything is related to everything else in 
many and various ways, but just what these ways are and just how 
any given thing or event is related to any other thing or event is to 
be discovered not by a priori but by empirical means. Things and 
processes are what they are, and are not logically deducible in ad- 
vance; though processes and things alike are always richly inter- 
related. If this be the position of speculative idealism it will meet 
with the approval not only of all realists, but of all naturalistic 
realists. In fact the agreement will be so complete that it is hard to 
see in what the two schools of thought differ—which is another way 
of saying that it would be questionable whether there were here 
more than one school. Thus speculative idealism would win the 
recognition of being true, but at the price of ceasing to have any- 
thing distinctive to say. 

This seems to me a very important consideration. As I read 
over the replies of Professors Barrett and Brightman to my former 
article, with their emphasis upon the idealistic demand for cosmic 
system, as I puzzle over the writings of Bosanquet, Creighton, 
Hoernlé, and other members of their school, I find it extremely 
difficult to see why thinkers like Alexander, Lloyd Morgan, Sellars, 
and Strong should not be counted as speculative idealists. Cer- 
tainly all of these realists and naturalists would admit a very real 
organic unity into their world. The world of each (to borrow a 
phrase in which Professor Barrett has described the world of ideal- 
ism) is ‘‘an intelligible universe whose systematic structure is no 
mere mechanism but expressive of principles of rational order.’’*® 
The world of naturalism is no longer a mere collection of atoms; it 
is an intricate web of interrelated forces and of the emergence of 
new levels. Unless, then, we interpret ‘‘organic and systematic 
unity’’ in the extreme sense of an a priori realm of pure concepts, 
in what does the naturalistic world fall short of the demands of 
speculative idealism; and in what does the world of speculative 
idealism differ from it? It would be odd, perhaps, but quite com- 
prehensible, that a philosophy which started out by defining itself 
through its antithesis to naturalism should be seen in the end to 
differ from it only in its use of labels. But if it means by its 
systematic unity neither a mind nor a purely logical and mathe- 
matical realm, is it different from naturalism in anything essential? 


3It is, of course, possible that Professor Barrett intended ‘‘rational or- 
der’’ to be taken in the sense of a priori logical necessity (though I think he 
did not.) If he did, my answer has already been given on the previous page.) 
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And if it be only in labels that it differs, why any longer retain 
them? In short, if the words ‘‘organic and systematic unity’’ are to 
be taken only in the sense here indicated, is there any good reason 
for retaining the name ‘‘speculative idealism’’ or continuing to 
talk about it? 

Professor Barrett, in his kind reply to my former question, 
anticipated this difficulty and sought to meet it. He pointed out, as 
I have done, that naturalism ‘‘might agree’’ with the organic view 
of the world which speculative idealism maintains. But he went 
on to draw a distinction which he thinks will sufficiently mark off 
the two schools from each other. ‘‘The philosophical problem,’’ he 
tells us, ‘‘is that of which way the process is to be read. Is the real 
nature of the world, which expresses itself in both more simple 
and more complex forms and on both ‘‘lower’’ and ‘‘higher’’ levels 
of existence in the evolutionary process, to be discerned more ade- 
quately in the simple or the complex, in ‘‘lower’’ or ‘‘higher”’ 
manifestations? The idealist is convinced that the most developed 
and highest of these various manifestations of the world order pro- 
vide a more adequate access to the character of reality which is 
being manifested, than do its simpler and lower expressions’’ (p. 
426). It thus follows, for speculative idealism, according to Pro- 
fessor Barrett, that the material world should be read and under- 
stood in the light of mind; that mind provides us with the most ade- 
quate access to the character of reality. Now, quite aside from the 
question whether or not this is true, the important question for us 
is, What does it mean? I can think of two possible meanings for it. 
One is the interpretation of matter as a form of the psychical. But 
this would be mentalism and as such is consistently rejected by Pro- 
fessor Barrett. What else can be meant by this reading of the lower 
in terms of the higher? Professor Barrett tells us. It is that this 
is ‘‘an intelligible universe whose systematic structure is no mere 
mechanism, but expressive of the principles of rational order and 
value which are also the constitutive principles of intelligent or- 
ganization of our own experience.’’ Idealism ‘‘would give to each 
of the world’s manifestations a genuine importance, but as a guide 
to the truer understanding of the world, it would assign primacy 
to the fullest and highest, which, in fact, it discovers to be those of 
spirit?’ (p. 429). It is these references to spirit and to value as 
something which the universe expresses which make the difference for 
Professor Barrett between speculative idealism and naturalism. 
Mere intelligible order, mere organization would not be enough to 
distinguish the idealistic world from the naturalistic. It is im- 
portant to notice, moreover (though Professor Barrett does not point 
it out), that the recognition of the mere existence of values, of the 
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mere production of values, would not be enough as a basis for dis- 
tinction between the two schools. The naturalist recognizes values 
and their production by the universe quite as readily as does the 
idealist. The distinction between the two forms of philosophy, if 
there be one, is to be found in the idealist’s assertion that values 
express the systematic structure of the universe; or that this struc- 
ture is expressive of values. Just what does this mean? To what 
explicit judgments does it refer over and above those to which the 
naturalist would assent? I conceive it might mean one of two 
things. It might mean an Absolute Conscious Mind—mentalism 
once more, and therefore to be rejected by speculative idealism. 
Or it might mean some form of theism. For this is exactly the doc- 
trine of many orthodox and realistic theists. There is an objective 
world which is not to be interpreted in Berkeleyan or panpsychic 
fashion; but through it an all-pervading purpose runs; and it is 
so made that it expresses values. If this is what speculative ideal- 
ism means, we have the interesting disclosure that Descartes and 
John Locke, Paley and the author of the Book of Genesis, were all 
speculative idealists. And not only would theism be a possible in- 
terpretation of speculative idealism, in the sense that the same 
individual might be both an idealist and a theist, but so far as I 
can see this is the only interpretation of it which will give specific 
meaning to its assertions of the position of value and the primacy 
of spirit. For, I ask, if these assertions are to avoid both the Scylla 
of naturalism and the Charybdis of mentalism, what else can they 
mean? To assert that as a guide to the truer understanding of the 
world one must assign primacy to spirit, and at the same time to 
deny that this is to be taken either as the naturalist or as the mental- 
ist or as the theist understands it—what is this but to seek satisfac- 
tion in words without meaning? Yet if speculative idealism asserts 
merely what realistic theism asserts, why not call it theism and stop 
there? Such a course would at least put an end to a vast amount 
of apparently verbal discussion. For it is my considered opinion 
that the arguments used by speculative idealists against naturalism 
(except for those which draw their strength from mentalism and 
those whose impressiveness is purely verbal) will be found on 
analysis to be simply the ancient arguments of theism stated in . 
somewhat new terms. 

In his able and very honest work on The Idealistic Argument 
in Recent British and American Philosophy, which has just been 
published, Professor Watts Cunningham lays repeated stress, as 
does Professor Barrett, on the fact that speculative idealism recog- 
nizes and insists upon the objectivity of nature, and rejects with 
emphasis every form of mentalism. The distinction which he draws 
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between speculative idealism and naturalism is perhaps not essen- 
tially different from that maintained by Professor Barrett, but it 
is, at any rate, expressed in different words. It is this. Speculative 
idealism differs from naturalism in that it ‘‘resolves matter into a 
system within which mind or spirit is held to be of basal logical 
significance.’’ ‘‘The real nature of matter,’’ he tells us, ‘‘cannot 
in the end be adequately conceived without reference to mind or 
spirit as logically basal within the conception’’ (p. 338). 

In calling Professor Cunningham’s book honest I had in mind 
the frank and downright fashion in which he, who still considers 
himself an idealist, exposes the fallacies of most idealistic argumen- 
tation. In support of idealism, he tells us, three types of demon- 
stration have been tried, which he calls the epistemological argument, 
the argument a contingentia mundi, and the ontological argument. 
Each of these he considers at length, and his conclusion is that the 
first and third are decidedly unsuccessful, and that only the argu- 
ment a contingentia mundi proves anything. I ean not make sure, 
however, just how much it is that this argument, in Professor Cun- 
ningham’s opinion, has succeeded in proving. Plainly it has sought 
to show that the world, though very complex, has a great amount of 
unity, and that the complete understanding of any part would involve 
a comprehension of all the rest. But the argument certainly does 
not prove (and I can not find that the author would claim that it 
proves) the proposition which was presented as the distinguishing 
feature of speculative idealism as contrasted with naturalism. 
Nothing is said in the whole discussion of this argument to show 
that matter necessarily has ‘‘an implicative relationship to mind or 
spirit,’’? in any sense which naturalism would deny. Doubtless, 
since all things are in part characterized by their relations, and 
since everything is related to everything else, ‘‘matter can not in 
the end be adequately conceived without reference to mind’’; but 
surely there are very few adherents of naturalism who would not 
assent to this, since it is, in fact, almost an analytic proposition. 
If the ‘‘implicative relationship to mind’’ be taken in this sense 
(and it is the only sense which has at all been proved by the ideal- 
istic arguments), there is nothing in it to distinguish speculative 
idealism from naturalism. 

One way in which speculative idealism seems to be distinguished 
from naturalism in the writings of some idealists is by the use of 
the word ‘‘experience.’’ Readers of the objective idealists and 
pragmatists will recall the rather indefinite, not to say lax and 
question-begging, way in which this word is sometimes used by both 
these schools so as to include under it all real and all possible ob- 
jects of experience (whether or not they ever have been or ever 
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will be actually experienced by anyone), and thus in the end to 
make experience equivalent to reality as such. This bewildering 
Certainly long-established English usage regularly implies by the 
word in question some kind of subjective reference. As Baldwin’s 
Dictionary puts it, ‘‘an experience in the historical and ordinary 
application of the term is a phase of conscious life which some 
individual ‘passes through’ or ‘undergoes.’’’? But my interest 
here is not in challenging an uncommon use of the word, but in 
pointing out that the word either does or does not imply the sub- 
jective. If it does not, if experience is to be taken quite objec- 
tively, then in saying that nature or matter implies or involves or 1s 
within experience, nothing is asserted in the least inconsistent with 
naturalism. If, on the other hand (as is usually the case), the ideal- 
ist uses the word in its ordinary subjective sense, it is questionable 
whether he can utilize it as a means of distinguishing his position 
from naturalism without falling into mentalism. From this point 
of view the following sentences from Professor Cunningham’s ex- 
position of Creighton are interesting: 

‘‘Speculative Idealism denies in toto the thesis [of Mentalism] 
that the object of knowledge must be reduced to terms of mind. 
It takes the standpoint of concrete experience, which is also the 
standpoint of common sense and science. It begins by viewing 
mind and the objective system of nature as distinct, and it never 
dreams of identifying them; they remain distinct to the end. But 
Speculative Idealism does not permit their distinction to blind it 
to the fact that they are complementary ; they are for it aspects of 
that conscious life which is experience. . . . Experience is at once 
an explication or revelation of reality, a comprehension of the minds 
of one’s fellows, and a coming to consciousness on the part of mind 
of the nature of its own intelligence.’’ ° 

This passage is to me bewildering in the extreme,—and I dwell 
upon it because it is such an excellent example of the sort of thing 

4Cf., for example, Creighton, Studies in Speculative Philosophy, pp. 271, 
274; Hoernlé, Idealism as a Philosophy, pp. 69, 79. Bosanquet frequently uses 
the words ‘‘experience’’ and ‘‘mind’’ in this objective sense—as, of course, 
does also Hegel. 
use of the word seems to me an attack upon the English language.® 

5 The Oxford New English Dictionary gives eight meanings for the noun 
‘‘experience’’; the Century gives six; but the use of the word to which I am 
objecting is not to be found in either. Baldwin’s Dictionary says, ‘‘The word 
[experience] is used so vaguely and ambiguously by writers on philosophy 
that definition is difficult. We find, for instance, such writers as Royce and 
Bradley speaking of an ‘absolute experience’ which is not subject to time 
conditions. This usage seems to deprive the word of all distinctive meaning.’’ 

6 Op. cit., p. 296. The italics used are mine. To make the meaning plainer 
— to the first sentence quoted a few words which, in the text, pre- 

1t. 
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in idealistic writing which staggers us realists. We are assured, to 
begin with, in emphatic fashion, that speculative idealism rejects, 
and even spurns, mentalism, and then we are told that the objec- 
tive system of nature is ‘‘an aspect of that conscious life which is 
experience.’’ To say that nature is an aspect of conscious life would 
seem to be as explicit a way of stating mentalism as could be de- 
vised; it is hard to see how it could be put more clearly and em- 
phatically. The definition of experience (of which nature is an 
aspect) is also, it will be noted, carefully expressed in specifically 
subjective, mental, terms. ‘‘Explication,’’ ‘‘revelation,’’ ‘‘com- 
prehension,’’ ‘‘a coming to consciousness’’ would appear to involve 
consciousness if any words can. If the idealistic assertion is that 
nature is an aspect of experience in this sense, is not speculative 
idealism as plainly to be identified with mentalism as it is to be 
distinguished from naturalism? Have we not here a case of the 
proverbial jump from the frying pan into the fire? 

This perpetual wabble (if I may be pardoned for using the 
term) between a naturalistic realism and a mentalistic idealism is 
illustrated in several of Professor Creighton’s papers that are re- 
printed in the posthumous volume entitled Studies in Speculatiwe 
Philosophy. A considerable part of these essays is devoted to the 
attempt to find a specific position for speculative idealism which 
shall be neither mentalistic nor naturalistic; but, as I read the book, 
the author never succeeds in discovering, or at any rate in defin- 
ing, it. Is the objective world actually experienced or only ex- 
perienceable? Professor Creighton can never make up his mind. 
Or rather, he makes up his mind differently at different times ac- 
cording to the emergency and the opponent.’ His uncertain treat- 
ment of the key word ‘‘experience’’ has already been referred to. 
On closing his book it is impossible for me at least to say just what 
he means by the objective world and just what is its relation to 
consciousness. A similar uncertainty hangs around the position of 
speculative idealism as described in Professor Chambers’ recent 
review of Sellars’ Philosophy of Physical Realism. Four pages are 
devoted to a sympathetic statement of Sellars’ position and to re- 
iterated assurances that the idealism of Hegel and Bosanquet is in 
hearty agreement with it. Yet at the close Professor Chambers 
can not agree with Sellars after all. ‘‘Knowing, just because it 
‘involves a peculiar transcendence,’ need not be directed at a wholly 
transcendent object; the object may be directly, yet only partly, 
known. Had Sellars been willing to acknowledge this possibility 


2? 


., ete. As all readers of Sellars’ book will recall, he not only 


7Cf., for example, pp. 241, 267, 280-282, and the essay on ‘‘The Determi- 
nation of the Real.’’ 


8 This JourNaL, Vol. XXX (1933), pp. 495-500. 
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acknowledges but repeatedly asserts that part of the object is di- 
rectly known in every sense save that of the existential identity of 
the object with the knowing act or state. This existential identity 
between mind and object is the only ‘‘ possibility’? which Sellars 
has been ‘‘unwilling to acknowledge.’’ Since, then, Hegelian ideal- 
ism in Professor Chambers’ opinion breaks at this point with criti- 
cal realism and is not here to be identified with Sellars’ realistic 
naturalism, it would seem that it must make the existential identi- 
fication referred to. This would indeed differentiate it from realism, 
but at the cost of identifying it with mentalism. 

I shall refer to but one more way in which speculative idealism, 
while still insisting on its rejection of mentalism, seeks to distin- 
guish itself not only from naturalism but from all forms of realism. 
It refuses, namely, to recognize any epistemological problem. 
Everyone will recall the self-congratulation with which Schelling 
and the earlier Hegelians spurned the meticulous discussions of the 
British school, and ‘‘broke through”’’ to the objective. In similar 
vein, Creighton (to use for brevity’s sake Professor Cunningham’s 
excellent exposition) asserts that ‘‘for Speculative Idealism there is 
no ‘epistemological’ problem in the sense in which the realists love 
to debate it—in the sense, namely, of a problem as to how the mind 
as such can know reality as such. The very acceptance by specu- 
lative idealism of the standpoint of experience renders this problem 
obsolete. ‘Without any epistemological grace before meat it falls 
to work to philosophize, assuming, naively, if you please, that the 
mind by its very nature is already in touch with reality. Instead, 
that is, of assuming that there is an entity called mind, and another 
entity having no organic relation to mind called nature, it assumes 
on the basis of experience that these realities are not sundered and 
opposed, but are in very being and essence related and comple- 
mentary.’ ’’® 

Similarly Professor Barrett, in his recent article in this JouRNAL 
writes: ‘‘For the objective idealist the ‘Epistemological Gulf’ as 
understood by certain forms of realism, does not exist except upon 
a fictitious map of the universe. Man is not a spectator, who, as an 
alien from another world might do, must seek to comprehend a nat- 
ural order foreign to his own nature and complete apart from him- 
welz.”’ 3° 

I could understand how the sentences quoted from Creighton 
and Professor Barrett could quite naturally be written by a certain 
type of mentalist. But it is difficult for me to see how a philosophy 
which insists on ‘‘viewing the mind and the objective system of 
nature as distinct and never thinks of identifying them’’—it is 


9 Op. cit., p. 298. 
10 Pp, 424-425, 
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difficult to see how such a philosophy can fail to find an ‘‘epistemo- 
logical gulf’’ or can seriously assert that there is no epistemological 
problem. The very assertion that mind and objective nature are 
distinct, states the problem and points to the gulf. Doubtless the 
mind is in some sense ‘‘in touch with reality.’’ No realist denies 
this. No realist, so far as I am aware, asserts that nature has ‘‘no 
organic relation to mind.’’ With the speculative idealist, the realist 
asserts that mind and nature are in one universe; that mind grew 
out of the universe of which nature is a constituent part, and that 
nature is such that its structure and processes are capable (at least 
in part) of being known by mind. But all this being true, the 
problem still looms very large: inasmuch as mind and nature are 
‘*distinect’’ and not to be identified, what is the process by which 
the one knows the other? The motions of the stars, the activities 
of the atoms, the life stories of the beasts, and of other men, these 
are not parts of my mind. How then can I and do I know them: 
what is this process of being aware of something which is not the 
content of my consciousness? The question is a very puzzling one. 
There are at least half a dozen distinct theories on the question, for 
each of which much might be and has been said. The elaboration, 
criticism, and analysis of these theories is occupying many of the 
ablest philosophical minds of our generation. I see nothing in this 
problem that is ‘‘obsolete.’’ And if the answer is all so simple as the 
idealist implies, why does he not let us have it? But let me remind 
him that the answer must be more explicit than simply the (not 
very surprising) information that the mind and its object are in 
the same world. 

Much the same sort of thing must be said as to the epistemologi- 
eal gulf. It is hard to see how Professor Barrett can deny the gulf 
when it is so patent to any reader of our two articles that he fails 
to understand me and I fail to understand him. Is there not plainly 
an epistemological gulf between our minds? <A gulf, moreover, (at 
least as the realist views it) does not mean an impassable space. 
The reality of gulfs is not incompatible with the existence of bridges. 
A gulf, in fact, is just the sort of thing that bridges span. Not all 
gulfs are as yet bridged but some of them are and many more may 
be. Furthermore, if there were no epistemological gulf between the 
mind and the object which it seeks to know, it is hard to see how 
error could ever be possible. 

And while this matter of the theory of knowledge is before us, 
let me, in a parenthesis, make a confession about us realists. When 
a discussion concerning this very difficult question arises it is 
not only bewildering for us but also just a little bit irritating to 
find our fellow laborer, the idealist, not only ‘‘side-stepping’’ this 
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obvious and perplexing problem but patting himself on the back 
for so doing. To see a man refuse to have anything to do with a 
difficult task which his colleagues are sweating blood to accomplish 
is something which, with the aid of philosophy, can be borne in 
silence; but we realists have still so much of the Old Adam in us 
that occasionally we can not help voicing a very mild protest when 
this refusal to codperate is accompanied with a complaisant expres- 
sion of self-conscious superiority. Dear idealist friends, please for- 
give me! 

But this is an aside. To return to what we were discussing, i.e., 
the refusal of the idealist to see either an epistemological problem 
or an epistemological gulf, and his easy assurance that all difficul- 
ties about knowledge vanish once we realize that mind and nature 
belong to the same system. To some of us, this attitude of the 
idealist at once suggests that for him nature and mind are not so 
very ‘‘distinct’’ after all, and that he is still nourishing the old 
idealistic notion of their ultimate identity. If there be no epistemo- 
logical gulf between the mind and the object to which it refers and 
hence no problem about bridging it, it begins to look very much as 
if the object were identical with the immediate content of aware- 
ness. And surely if nature and awareness have this intimate rela- 
tion for the idealist, it would seem pretty plain that he is back in 
mentalism once more. 

Let me try to express briefly the essential point of this long 
discussion. Speculative idealism is a metaphysical theory about 
the unity of the cosmos. On this cosmic problem there are four 
or five familiar hypotheses. One of these is mentalism, another is 
naturalism, a third is that of a realistic world with many material 
objects and many finite (and possibly free) selves. A fourth is 
theism—an old-fashioned ‘‘realistic’’ doctrine. Is speculative ideal- 
ism simply a new name for one of these ancient theories? I can 
think of a fifth hypothesis, which might be taken as a variant of 
the second or third. It is that of a world full of situations and 

events which look as if they had been purposed though they really 
were not; a world that seems to respect values, though as a fact 
this semblance is entirely inexplicable. It is the hypothesis that 
things are as if there were a God, but there isn’t. I wonder if this 
is what speculative idealism really comes to. If it is none of these 
five theories, what is it? Will somebody tell me? 
JAMES BisseTT PRATT. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 
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HEGEL’S ATTITUDE ON WAR AND PEACE 


EGEL’S political philosophy and his attitude to war and peace 
lend themselves to various interpretations. At least, many 
varying attempts have been made to interpret or appraise them. 
This was especially true at the time of the World War. In his ac- 
count of Hegel’s philosophy of history Dewey then concluded, 
‘*Philosophical justification of war follows inevitably from a 
philosophy of history composed in nationalistic terms.’’1 Muir- 
head, on the other hand, contended that ‘‘there is no ground to ally 
his [Hegel’s] political teaching with militarism as we are learning 
to know it to-day.’’? In Germany itself not a few of the adherents 
or admirers of Hegelianism were disposed to accept the sterner in- 
terpretation of the doctrine, but for a different end than that pur- 
sued by alien critics: not in order to condemn the war but to sup- 
port it by the authority of the master. The most extreme among 
these writers found war inherent in the dialectic method and the 
developmental view of the world of spirit. Others—and the work 
has been continued since the close of the war—traced the fulfillment 
of Hegelian theories in the ‘‘Ideas of 1914,’’ or referred the genesis 
of the latter, it might even be the whole ideal background 
of later German history, to the political principles which Hegel had 
inculeated.® 
In spite of this divergence of opinion one point is incontestable: 
Hegel’s conception of the state, in particular his conception of the 
state in its international relations, and his estimate of peace and war 
departed widely from the views of his predecessors, Kant and Fichte. 
Kant had defined the goal of universal history as the establishment 
of an international legal order under a League of Nations which 
should foster perpetual peace. Fichte had adopted the Kantian 
idea of a federation of peaceful states; had deprecated war except 
in defence of an endangered fatherland, or against outlawed nations 
and barbarian peoples; even, in the visions of his final year, had 
looked forward to a time when in the Christian nations the prin- 
ciple of force and the compulsive state would give way to a political 


1 German Philosophy and Politics, 1915, p. 118. 

2 German Philosophy in Relation to the War, 1915, pp. 35-36. 

3Cf. Frieda Wunderlich, ‘‘Hegel und der deutsche Krieg,’’ Archiv fiir 
systematische Philosophie, Vol. XXI, 2, 1915; G. Lasson, Hegels Sémtliche 
Werke, Vol. VIII: Hegel’s EHinleitung to his Philosophie der Geschichte, 2te. 
Aufl., pp. vi-vii; H. Heller, Hegel wnd der nationale Machtstaatsgedanke in 
Deutschland; F. Meinecke, Weltbiirgertum und Nationalstaat, Bk. 1, Chap. 11, 
Die Idee der Staatsrdson in der neueren Geschichte, 3d ed., Bk. III, chap. 1, 
especially p. 447. J. Plenge’s 1789 und 1914. Die symbolischen Jahre in der 
Geschichte des politischen Geistes is less closely reasoned. 
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organization based entirely on love or good-will.* For Hegel an 
essential characteristic of a state was power, and power described to 
a notable degree in terms of physical force. The conception of the 
state as Macht was reached in the early part of his professorship 
in Jena as he advanced toward his philosophical maturity, and 
formulated in Die Verfassung Deutschlands which was completed in 
1802 (though it was not printed until 1893). The opening sentence 
of this monograph runs Eine Menschenmenge kann sich nur einen 
Staat nennen, wenn sie zur gemeinschaftlichen Verteidigung der 
Gesammtheit ihres Eigentums verbunden ist.5 And the idea was not 
abandoned when the larger and richer conception of the political 
body as an organic sittliche Totalitét had been fully developed. 
Rather, as it has been acutely remarked, even if the element of force 
was made less prominent in the internal analysis of the state, it was 
still emphasized as lying at the basis of its external relations, of 
the interrelations of nations at large. Der innerliche Staat als 
solcher ist die Zivilgewalt, die Richtung nach aussen die Militirge- 
re 

For the state—already unified in virtue of its inner organiza- 
tion—stands as an individual body over against other individuals. 
And individuation involves negation, a relation of distinction and 
exclusion, the moment of war as well as that of peace. Self-de- 
pendence ‘‘is the first freedom and highest honor of a people,’’ and 
each state has the right to exact recognition from its fellows as in 
turn it owes recognition to them unless they be unworthy. The idea 
of a federation of states to moderate international quarrels, or even 
of the Holy Alliance, is therefore impossible of realization. If a 
number of states should in this way form themselves into a family, 
the group as a new individual whole would create opposition and 
develop a new enemy. Within the state there exists a final authority 
above the individual citizens which controls their relations with one 
another. As between states there is, and there can be, no such su- 
perior power: there is no ‘‘praetor’’ to constrain the decision of 
international causes. International law thus must be contractual 
in its nature, dependent in every case for its application and ob- 
servance on the will of the individual nations concerned. The peace- 
ful adjustment of international differences can be effected solely 
by voluntary arrangement. Mediation and arbitration are the only 

4Cf. the writer’s ‘‘Kant’s Philosophy of Peace and War’’ and ‘‘ Fichte’s 
Conception of a League of Nations,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 197- 
204, and Vol. XXIX, pp. 153-158. 

5 Hegel’s Sdmtliche Werke, edited by G. Lasson, Vol. VII, 2te Aufl., p. 17. 
All the references in this paper to Hegel’s works are to Lasson’s edition. 


8 Philosophie des Rechts, § 271 Zusatz (S.W., Vol. VI, 2te. Aujl., pp. 356- 
357). 
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available means of settling controversies between individual states 
short of actual warfare. It is true that certain factors relieve the 
situation. The reciprocal recognition of one another by enemy states, 
continued even in war time, determines that hostilities should be 
carried on in a way to preserve the possibility of restoring peace. 
The European nations form a family in virtue of their legislation, 
principles, and culture, so that their conduct in war, in accordance 
with international law, is more moderate than it otherwise would be. 
None the less conflict is the normal relation between states when con- 
tested issues are at stake.’ 

A federation of states, then, and perpetual peace are mere 
dreams. Further in Hegel’s view perpetual peace is not only im- 
possible, it is also undesirable. For war is not to be looked upon 
as an absolute evil. This position he affirmed and reaffirmed. The 
remarkable passage in the essay Ueber die wissenschaftlichen Behand- 
lungsarten des Naturrechts, 1802, declares that through war ‘‘the 
ethical (sittliche) health of peoples is preserved ... as the move- 
ment of the winds preserves the seas from the corruption into which 
they would be brought by a settled calm, and the peoples by a last- 
ing, not to say perpetual peace.’’ The celebrated estimate of war 
in the Phaenomenologie des Geistes, 1807, is described even by an 
admirer of Hegel’s doctrine as ungeheuer.2 In this Hegel urges that 
the government from time to time has to plunge the community 
into war in order to shatter to their centre the self-isolating and de- 
visive tendencies inherent in systems of property and personal inde- 
pendence, associations for gain and enjoyment; to let individuals, 
who, immersed in these movements, are breaking off from the whole 
and seeking their own security, feel the power of their master, 
death; and to guard against falling away from the ethical (sitt- 
lichen) into the natural order of existence. The Philosophie des 
Rechts, 1821, renews and develops the argument of nineteen years 
before and quotes again the passage from the earlier work on the 
function of war in guarding the state from corruption. It adds, 
however, a notable qualification, that these views constitute ‘‘only 
a philosophical Idea, or as it is often otherwise expressed, a justifi- 
cation of Providence and .. . actual wars require another justi- 
fication.’’ ® 


7 Philosophie des Rechts, §§ 321-324, 324 Zusatz, 331-334, 338, 339 and 
Zusatz (S.W., Vol. VI, pp. 261-264, 368-369, 266-268, 270, 371). 

8 Theo. Ziegler in Hegels Anschauung vom Krieg, Archiv fiir Rechts-und 
Wirtschaftsphilosophie, VI, 1, 1912. This is an excellent brief discussion of the 
subject. 

9§.W., Vol. VII, pp. 368-369; Vol. II, Ste. Aufl., pp. 323-324; Vol. VI, pp. 
262-264, 269-270, 368-369 (Philosophie des Rechts, §§ 324 and Zusatz, 336- 
337). 
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Continuing the development of these principles, Hegel reaches a 
ready answer to the vexed question of the relation of politics and 
morals. His conclusion is simply that the two are in no wise re- 
lated. They move on different planes, they belong to spheres which 
do not touch. In the Verfassung Deutschlands it is remarked, der 
Staat hat keine hohere Pflicht als sich selbst zu erhalten .. 2° Or 
as he restates the doctrine in another way, the laws of individual 
morality are general maxims empty of concrete content. Politics 
and statesmanship have in every case to take account of the con- 
crete elements of the national life and of the issues in question. The 
master principle is always the welfare of the political body as the 
realization of reason, die sittliche Substanz. And this is the welfare 
of a particular state, over against other states, with its definite 
interests and in a definite situation, dependent also on specific 
external circumstances and related internationally under special 
treaties and agreements. The belief in the opposition between 
politics and morals and the culpability of rulers in this connection 
rests chiefly on shallow ideas concerning morality, the nature of 
the state and the latter’s relation to the moral point of view."* The 
need for concreteness, moreover, grounds the qualification of the 
general justification of war to which reference has been made at the 
close of our last paragraph. Die Regierung ist somit eine besondere 
Weisheit, nicht die allgemeine Vorsehung; and the basis for estab- 
lishing the justice of wars and treaties is the welfare of the state, as 
hindered or threatened, in its particularity.2* Finally, the differ- 
entiation of private and political duty is completed by reference to 
the progress of world-history. Here a fortiori the interest of reason, 
now the universal reason, is paramount. The ultimate end of the 
spirit, that which Providence brings about, transcends individual 
obligation. The right of the absolute spirit takes precedence even of 
the right which obtains between states and which grounds their 
mutual independence.** 

Hegel’s distinction between war in principle and the justice of a 
given war has an important bearing on the evaluation of his political 
philosophy. But it has been frequently neglected in war time by 
the critics of Hegelianism as well as by those who appeal to its 
authority in support of the policies of their respective fatherlands. 
And this applies not only to the great World War, of which mention 


10 §.W., Vol. VII, p. 114; cf. the whole discussion, pp. 108-116. 

11 Philosophie des Rechts, §§ 336-337 (S.W., Vol. VI, pp. 269-270). 

12 Ibid., § 337. 

13 Cf. Hegel’s Hinleitung to his Philosophie der Geschicte, 8.W., Vol. VIII, 
pp. 127-128, 153-154. ‘This final element in his discussion of politics and 
morals is strongly emphasized by Meinecke, Die Idee der Staatsrason, pp. 441- 
453. 
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has already been made, but also to other times of conflict. A genera- 
tion and a half before 1914 similar discussions went on concerning 
the relation of Hegel’s teaching to the events of the struggle be- 
tween Prussia and France.1* The argument in these crises takes 
- either a general or a special form. In general it has been urged that 
the Hegelian dialectic and the principle of development through 
cpposition necessarily presuppose armed conflict. But the conten- 
tion seems to be based on vague interpretations of terms or in its 
inclusiveness to prove too much. At least, it can not hold in every 
field. For instance, it can hardly be maintained that war is a 
necessary factor in the dialectical evolution of the categories, or in 
esthetic progress, or in the Hegelian construction of the Christian 
Trinity. If, on the other hand, the conclusion is limited to the state 
and history, the argument approximates the more special type. In 
this phase, although greater support might be found in Hegel’s 
analysis proper of the state and international relations,’ recourse is 
often taken to his celebrated view of universal history. In each age 
some one people is best fitted to serve as the vehicle of the spirit of 
the world and to further its end. So long as it fulfills its mission 
this people remains dominant; when it ceases to be adequate to the 
task it loses its preéminence, and a new era begins as it is replaced 
by some other people better able to carry on the work. So peoples 
rise and fall. In their blindness men and nations believe that they 
are considering their particular interests and pursuing their own 
designs. In reality they are working in the service of the universal 
reason, and the outcome determines their fate. Die Weltgeschichte 
ist das Weltgericht. 

From this doctrine certain corollaries are drawn by the critics 
or defenders of a particular war. They infer that the world-judg- 
ment is realized through war, that the rise and fall of peoples, their 
replacement by one another, depend on physical force. Then the 
principle is applied to the special case. On the one side the conflict 
is described as the legitimate defence of national interests; the other 
condemns it as barbarism seeking cover for an unjust attack under 
the shield of a philosophical theory. Both are apt to overlook the 
fact that other causes enter into the determination of the growth 
and decline of nations besides force alone. Hegel, on the contrary, 
was well aware of this truth. And it is noticeable how frequently 
in his Philosophy of History he stresses the unwarlike factors in the 
history of the nations. In certain sections of the discussion he 
seems almost to recognize none but these. Such passages, it is true, 

14 Cf. E. Beaussire, Le Centenaire de Hegel en 1870, Revue des deux Mondes, 
Vol. 91, Jan. 1, 1871, referred to by F. Rosenzweig, Hegel wnd der Staat, Vol. II, 


p. 259. 
15 Cf. pp. 685-686 and note 7 above. 
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must not be pressed, for they run counter to others in which the 
part played by war in history is plainly set forth. In view, how- 
ever, Of the balance of the emphasis, it is hardly too much to say 
that Hegel assigns to it a subordinate réle. ‘‘ With [inner condi- 
tions] there is commonly joined external force, which deprives the 
people of its dominance and makes it cease to be first. This ex- 
ternal force, however, belongs to the phenomenal order only 
(Erscheinung) ; no power can make itself felt against the spirit 
of the people or work destructively within this, unless it is dead 
in itself.’’ 2¢ 

In sum, Hegel was less averse to war than his predecessors, Kant 
and Fichte, and much less favorable than they to the endeavor to 
establish permanent peace. Further war is involved, logically and 
in fact, in his political philosophy. It is possible, however, to 
magnify the importance of its position in his system. The danger 
of such exaggeration increases when, in the heat of some inter- 
national struggle, the metaphysical principle is applied to the par- 
ticular case. It reaches its maximum with the attempt at a juncture 
of this kind to make use of the Hegelian interpretation of the march 
of universal history. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
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Association Theory To-Day. Epwarp 8S. Ropryson. New York and 
London: The Century Co. 1932. Pp. viii + 142. 

The Nature of Learning. Grtorc—E HumpnHrey. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 1933. Pp. vii + 296. 

The Dynamics of Education. Hips TaBa. Introduction by William 
Heard Kilpatrick. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
1932. Pp. xvi-+ 278. 


These three volumes bear active witness to the present-day in- 
terest in the nature of learning. The first volume, by Professor 
K. S. Robinson of Yale, offers an analysis of certain significant 
aspects of the learning process, in such a manner as to show the 
continuity between modern psychological views of learning and 
classical associationism. The second volume, by Professor George 
Humphrey of Queen’s University, presents an elaborate analysis of 
the process of learning in relation to the biological make-up of the 
living organism. The third volume, by Dr. Hilda Taba, intro- 
duced by Professor Kilpatrick of Columbia, evaluates certain aspects 


16 Philosophie der Geschichte: Einleitung, S.W., Vol. VIII, p. 47. V. 
Heller, op. cit., II, especially pp. 117-124, 129-131 for the extreme statement 
of a view of Hegel’s position opposed to that which is taken in the text. 
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of the psychology of learning in relation to so-called progressive 
educational practice. 

Professor Robinson begins his book with a survey of the im- 
portance in classical psychology of the concept of association. He 
concludes that the best meaning that can be given to the term is 
‘‘the establishment of functional relations among psychological ac- 
tivities and states in the course of individual experience.’’ On the 
basis of this definition he says, in a manner that is thoroughly con- 
vineing to the reviewer, that much of the adverse criticism that has 
been aimed at this concept has gone wide of the mark. Most of 
those who have offered criticisms of association have objected not 
to association as a description of certain psychological facts, he 
points out, but they have rather offered a criticism of the ordi- 
narily accepted principles of scientific method. The author builds 
on this foundation a consideration of the nature of the items which 
have been in the history of psychology considered as the entities to 
be associated. The claims of ideas, stimuli, responses, mental ele- 
ments, neurograms, and the like, are evaluated, as is the part played 
by association in an understanding of the so-called psychological 
dispositions. The terms ‘‘instigating’’ and ‘‘instigated’’ items or 
acts are proposed as neutral expressions unencumbered by the diffi- 
culties intrinsic in some of the earlier formulations of association. 
On the basis of this consideration, the author turns to a treatment 
of simultaneous and successive association. Here the facts of asso- 
ciation are dealt with in such a manner as to demonstrate that the 
gestalt concept of ‘‘insight’’ really deals with phenomena that have 
long been recognized, described, and in a sense explained by asso- 
ciationists. 

The next sections of the book are devoted to a clear exposition of 
the so-called laws of association. Here the following principles, 
among others, are treated: contiguity, assimilation, frequency, in- 
tensity, duration, context, acquaintance, composition, and individ- 
ual differences. In evaluating these various principles, he says: 


It is my firm conviction that the facility of associative fixation is a func- 
tion of all of the factors enumerated. Probably several specific relationships are 
involved for each named factor and almost certainly there are other factors 
which have not been included in this list. But, if the assumption that these 
factors are important determiners of association be correct, then there are 
*“laws’’ of these factors whether our knowledge of them is definite or not. If 
this point hinges upon a realistic philosophy, it is only the realism by which 
science lives her everyday life, whatever scientists may say when they make 
up stories about her. 


Especially in the evaluation of the association theory as it stands 
to-day in scientific psychology does the author show himself to have 
the point of view of an experimental investigator rather than that 
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of a seeker after a complete philosophy of mind. He says, ‘‘So 
long as the association theory remains at the scientific level there 
are a number of profitless quarrels that can be avoided.’’ To the 
reviewer the entire book is itself eloquent testimony to this fact. 
It celebrates association not as a final philosophy, but as a means 
of making possible a clear and historically authenticated scientific 
description of certain of the most important aspects of human psy- 
chology, those aspects which deal with the modification of human 
experience and behavior. 

Turning to the second of the three volumes, that by Professor 
Humphrey, we find a real shift of emphasis. In this work a search- 
ing analysis of some of the basic concepts of the physiological psy- 
chology of learning is presented. This analysis is offered in such a 
way as to make possible a naturalistic description of learning. 
Humphrey attempts a scientific description of certain aspects of be- 
havior without implying the hypothesis that special principles must 
be postulated for organic events which do not also apply to inor- 
ganic phenomena. He does, however, hold that certain inorganic 
processes do exhibit a property of ‘‘conservation’’; that is, they 
sometimes, when in systems, show a tendency to reinstate some 
special feature of the original state after that state has been dis- 
turbed. This property of conservation or self-conservation can only 
be understood, it is alleged, if it is referred to a precisely defined 
concept of system. Therefore, over ninety pages of the book are 
devoted to the explication of this concept as it is relevant to the 
inorganic world and to organisms. In this treatment the general 
nature of systems is first considered. Here the word itself is defined 
as ‘‘a complex or aggregate of elements which are considered to be 
connected by a special set of relations. . . . The system is thus a 
whole of parts, the wholeness being given by the relations existing be- 
tween the constituent elements.’’ This view is made clear by exam- 
ples from logic, mathematics, and natural science. In these examples 
care is taken to distinguish between the internal and external re- 
lationships of systems. In discussing inorganic systems especial at- 
tention is given to the implications of the Le Chatelier-Braun Rule, 
which is stated as follows: ‘‘If a change occurs in one of the fac- 
tors determining a condition of equilibrium, the equilibrium shifts 
in such a way as to tend to annul the effects of the change.’’ The 
vital system is then explicitly characterized, especially in respect to 
the property of maintenance of form in constantly varying material. 
In connection with this description many excellent examples of the 
concept of system are given, taken from the work of such physiolo- 
gists as Adrian and Hecht on the basic energy relationships between 
the external environment and the receptor mechanisms of the living 
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organism. On the authority of this work it is held that: ‘“The 
organism’s power of economical response again depends on the 
establishment of a special biological equilibrium to change of ex- 
ternal conditions.”’ 

Humphrey then attempts to show that learning may be consid- 
ered as just such a conserving action in the living system of the or- 
ganism, when such a system is considered as existing in time; that 
is, he says: 


Learning involves the process of making a systemic adjustment, which may 
be expressed in the form of a series each term of which is a series of more 
elementary adjustments. It seems to be unique because there is a tendency to 
analyse the actions of the organism into single responses without reference to 
the series which is their context. 


In other words, learning is an act of adjustment to a complex, repe- 
titive situation. Between the reaction of amoeba to light and the 
process by which a child learns to read there is said to be no qualita- 
tive break in the factors necessary to describe behavior. On the 
basis of learning so considered, habituation is defined as ‘‘an in- 
stance of the living system’s power of establishing a conservative 
equilibrium to change of external conditions.’’ In developing this 
view a clear summary of many relevant experimental studies in 
learning is offered. 

He then offers a significant and novel consideration of associa- 
tion and of the conditioned reflex. After a critical and richly docu- 
mented presentation of Russian and American work on condition- 
ing, he offers the following description of the conditioned reflex in 
the terms of his own system: 


As the organism lives it effects a progressive four-dimensional integration— 
that is what is meant by its remaining the same organism; when a conditioned 
reflex is formed, the organism is so constituted that it can make a single con- 
servative Response to a series of double stimulations, such total Response being 
constituted of a series of lesser partial responses. At any stage reaction to 
the ‘‘conditioned’’ stimulus is thus part of the total Response to a total repeti- 
tive food-bell Situation stretching into the past, and is consequently modified ; 
just as response to a single letter-sign is modified by inclusion in a larger unit 
such as a word, or for that matter any fresh context. Such modification, due to 
inclusion of a stimulus in a four-dimensional stimulus-complex, is the formation 
of the conditioned reflex. 


Next he discusses the theoretical place of the conditioned reflex, 
when so described, in the general theory of learning. In this chap- 
ter he explicitly recants his own early, enthusiastic, and to the re- 
viewer, it must be admitted, most successful, espousal of the prin- 
ciple of conditioning as the basic clue to learning and even to the 
Freudian mechanisms of personality. He now asserts that condi- 
tioning, far from being the fundamental and typical sort of learn- 
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ing, is rather a very special case of learning, in which simplification 
has been carried to its ultimate extent, to an extent, that is, where 
it has lost some of the ‘‘robust’’ characteristics of the habits of 
every-day life. On the basis of this criticism he then deals with the 
special problem of learning as it is controlled in the maze situation 
so typical of animal experimentation. After considering the gen- 
eral problems of maze learning he takes up the specific problem of 
the elimination of error in the maze. This problem is a ledge upon 
which many fair sailing theories of learning in the past have sud- 
denly been wrecked. The solution that is offered here can best be 
judged by the reader in a direct quotation: 


Thus the total behaviour of the animal during twenty experimental sessions 
may be considered as forming a single Response to the total Situation which 
is twenty-successive-presentations-of-the-maze. Regarded in this way, improve- 
ment of performance is seen as the gradual approach to a position of equilib- 
rium; this represents a stage beyond which improvement can not go, and is in 
every way comparable to the organic equilibrium achieved when the organism 
is confronted by a non-repetitive situation. Such equilibrium is not reached 
because the organism is a system; for we know well that many animals can 
not learn the maze. Maze equilibrium is rather reached because the organism is 
a system constituted in a certain way. 


This paragraph, indeed, more than summarizes Professor Hum- 
phrey’s view in regard to the elimination of non-adaptive acts in 
learning. It really epitomizes his whole thesis which, it seems, most 
briefly stated, is that learning may be considered as a form of ad- 
justment of the organism to the environment by means of which a 
state of equilibrium is established or re-established. With this point 
of view the reviewer can take no general issue. Certainly Dr. 
Humphrey has done a service in showing the relation between the so- 
called process of learning and other living processes of the organ- 
ism. But, in the evaluation of the contribution of the concept of 
equilibrium to the learning problem, the reviewer finds himself, to 
say the least, perplexed. Down through the years there have been 
physiologists and psychologists, with systematic bent, who have 
found in the process of equilibrium a satisfying concept by which it 
would seem almost all things could be ‘‘explained.’’ In different 
systems and with different points of emphasis the position of Hum- 
phrey is similar to the basic positions of Hering, of Semon, and of 
Rignano, and of many others in this connection. 

The criticism of the present book must be the general criticism 
of all such theories which see in any form of equilibrium an explana- 
tion rather than a more or less incidental and unfortunately even a 
more or less irrelevant description. This is possibly most clearly 
illustrated in the following quotation from Humphrey: 
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That is to say, the arrival at the learned or ‘‘equilibrium’’ state in rela- 
tion to successive presentations of food-in-the-maze tends ultimately towards 
the conservation of the system. The elimination of errors or unnecessary, 
‘¢useless,’? movements is then another way of stating the fact that in these more 
complicated cases the general rule still holds; not an equilibrium, but a con- 
servative equilibrium has been reached by the organic system. 


Such statements do not, in the understanding of the reviewer, at any 
rate, advance very far the scientific knowledge of the behavior of 
the rat in the maze. The mechanistic description of the process of 
learning may end with the statement that thus equilibrium is re- 
stored. Surely such a statement does not tell the experimental psy- 
chologist or the neurologist the detailed nature of the mechanisms 
and conditions by which the otherwise magical restoration of the 
system is secured. It is significant that in all the descriptions of 
these processes of restoration the words ‘‘tendency’’ or ‘‘power of 
establishing an equilibrium’’ are employed: To the reviewer it 
would seem that this usage might lead to the very reification of ab- 
stractions against which Humphrey himself inveighs so successfully. 
Save in statistical terms, the meaning of the word ‘‘tendency”’ or 
‘*power’’ in relation to the organism is difficult to define scientifi- 
cally. In conclusion, therefore, it may be asserted that Professor 
Humphrey’s book presents its greatest value in that it has shown 
the process of learning to be a process analogous to many other sig- 
nificant biological processes, rather than in its particular interpreta- 
tion of the concept of equilibrium. 

The basic point of view of the third of the three volumes under 
review is different from the two which have just been considered. 
Dr. Taba has not seen fit to deal with the modern factual psychology 
of learning, save by occasional and incidental references. She has 
rather set up a philosophical system, substantiated by references 
to sub-atomic physics, culture philosophy, and the practice of self- 
consciously progressive education. The book is said to be an at- 
tempt ‘‘to look into the laws, modes and methods involved in the 
intercourse of phenomena, seeking to provide them with dynamic 
interpretations and make them serve as a guide for the analysis of 
human experience in the light of dynamic methodological prin- 
ciples.’’ 

She then turns to consider for almost one hundred pages the 
principle of becoming. This principle, apparently taken from 
Spengler, is nowhere very clearly defined in the book, but the reader 
is told that it can only be understood from the ‘‘dynamiec ap- 
proach.’’ It is in some sense a cumulative, qualitative change that 
is held, nevertheless, to be a fundamental aspect of organic phenom- 
ena. We are told that ‘‘Ignoring this aspect has been fatal for 
sciences that have been dealing with organic phenomena in a 
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mechanistic manner.’’ The whole tone of the book is dynamic and 
radically anti-atomistic. Thus the concept of the ‘‘whole’’ of 
gestalt psychology, for example, is dismissed in favor of the con- 
cept of ‘‘domination of the unit by the system,’’ because it ‘‘seems 
to be more acceptable precisely because of its indefiniteness.’’ Fol- 
lowing the treatment of becoming, the author turns to consider the 
nature of purposive behavior in relation to learning, the aim of 
education, and ‘‘curriculum thinking.’’ In the introduction to this 
work Dr. Kilpatrick says: ‘‘Too slavishly have psychology and the 
social sciences followed the methods devised by the exact sciences 
for dealing with physical problems.’’ This may be so, but if so the 
reviewer sincerely hopes that he may continue in his slavery. Those, 
therefore, who would not see the present book through the eyes of 
such a bondman must read it for themselves. There are still some, 
however, who believe that analysis, experimental isolation, measure- 
ment, and the whole apparatus of exact science can be applied to 
the study of human nature. Such readers will possibly be excused 
if this book makes them feel that the theoretical basis of so-called 
Progressive Education is, like its very procedures, still open to an 
evolving development. 

The three volumes under review, therefore, approach human 
learning from three distinct points of view. The first, from a calm 
historically-grounded and yet sophisticated psychology, provides a 
non-dogmatie framework in which to set the basic facts of learning. 
The second shows the continuity of learning with the other biological 
processes, and by a wealth of exact scientific data contributes to an 
organization of the physiological psychology of learning. The third 
book, an essay in theory, presents certain points of view in regard 
to learning which are not in harmony with those considered as basic 
in the other two volumes, but a point of view which may itself be 
of interest and value to those who are undertaking the difficult task 
of progressively adapting the processes of education to the rapidly 
changing world of to-day. 

LEONARD CARMICHAEL. 

Brown UNIVERSITY. 


The Pilgrimage of Faith in the World of Modern Thought. 
Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh Lectures, 1927-28. Dovuauas 
CuiypEe MacintosH. Calcutta: University of Caleutta. 1931. 299 
pp. 

Among American theologians, there is none who sets a higher 
valuation upon general philosophy, or shows himself more compe- 
tent in the handling of general philosophical questions, than D. C. 
Macintosh of Yale. Any adequate solution of the problems of re- 
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ligion is always conceived, in his theology, to include an adequate 
solution of the problems of epistemology and metaphysics. It was 
on this account, no doubt, that his metaphysically-minded hosts at 
the University of Calcutta judged him worthy to lecture to Hindu 
students upon some theme related to the quest for a universal re- 
ligion; and for the same reason, students of general philosophy will 
find in these lectures plenty of grist for their mill. 

Professor Macintosh adopts, in fact, as the structural principle 
of his book the view that universality in religion is to be approached, 
not so much through syncretism as through a simultaneous process 
of philosophical self-criticism whereby every great religious tradi- 
tion will purge itself of its contradictory and irrational elements 
and arrive, from its own characteristic point of view, at universally 
valid religious truths which all enlightened men can accept. Taking 
his stand, then, within the Christian tradition, he describes, as a 
participant observer, the pilgrimage of modern Christian thought 
since it emerged from the ‘‘Egypt’’ of traditionalism. The reader 
who follows him on this pilgrimage finds himself thinking through 
all the more important philosophical tendencies of the past century. 

The earlier chapters, which carry one through the ‘‘wilderness”’ 
of British empiricism and Kantian agnosticism into the delusive 
‘‘promised land’’ of Hegelian idealism, and then back into the 
‘‘exile’’ of pragmatism, present a brilliant critical review—logical 
rather than merely chronological—of the main schools of modern 
philosophy in their bearing upon the problem of religious belief. 
The results are mostly negative, although something is salvaged 
from the wreck of each demolished position. Idealism is expounded 
and criticized at greatest length, because of the high hopes which 
religion has pinned upon it, and the damage done to religion by its 
collapse. A wealth of citations, in footnotes, from philosophers and 
theologians of each important school of thought, adds greatly to the 
interest and value of this review. 

At Chapter VIII, ‘‘Homeward Bound: Representational Prag- 
matism and Moral Optimism,’’ Professor Macintosh begins the con- 
struction of his own system of religious thought. Its corner-stone 
is a critically revised version of the Kantian method of postulation. 
Rejecting the tendency of certain pragmatists of the Will-to-Believe 
type to postulate as ‘‘true’’ whatever seems desirable, Macintosh 
maintains that it is possible ‘‘to deduce some of the principal the- 
oretical propositions of religion, by a process of strictly logical in- 
ference, from what can be reasonably regarded as universally valid 
values’’ (p. 192). Kant’s deduction of moral freedom from moral 
responsibility was a logical deduction of this sort, thinks Macintosh, 
but his further deduction of God and Immortality was not strictly 
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logical. In order to make it logical to postulate God and Immortal- 
ity, one must further assume that a moral attitude of a definite type 
—moral optimism, or the trust that one’s moral efforts are not run- 
ning against the grain of the universe—is the most valid moral atti- 
tude for the kind of world we find ourselves in. This assumption 
Macintosh is willing to make, because religious experience shows 
that the man who makes the ‘‘right religious adjustment’’ finds him- 
self regularly supported by a ‘‘Dependable Factor’’ in the cosmos, 
which is the God of empirical theology. A realistic theory of knowl- 
edge supports the view that the object of this experience is inde- 
pendently real, in exactly the same sense in which objects of sense- 
perception are real; and one may hope to build up a body of proposi- 
tions about it so as to constitute at least the beginnings of a genuine 
science of theology. From the boundaries of this science, metaphysi- 
cal hypotheses may then be thrown out, which must ultimately be 
squared both with the findings of empirical theology and with the 
findings of all the other sciences. Macintosh is convinced that the 
hypothesis of a Conserver of Values, related to human persons much 
as an organism is related to its cells, or a society to its members, is 
consonant with all the facts of science and legitimately deducible 
from the postulate of moral optimism. 

Since the death of Josiah Royce, we have had few comprehensive 
philosophical defenses of religion from American thinkers. If Mac- 
intosh lacks Royce’s speculative genius, he has at least a sober Scot- 
tish sagacity which commands respect. 

WALTER MarsHALt Horton. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


The Meaning of Right and Wrong. Ricuarp C. Casot. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. 1933. Pp. x + 463. 

In this book, Dr. Cabot opens up for the layman a generous fund 
of Lebensweisheit which has closer affiliations with Goethe, Shake- 
speare, and Montaigne than with the professional philosophers (a 
horrid name). It is his purpose to introduce the reader to ethical 
reflection and action through a proper analysis of actual life situa- 
tions. He believes that anyone can, by constant application and 
controlled technique, improve his ethical behavior until its practice 
is akin to the artistry of a skilled tennis player or a finished violinist. 

To the puzzled contemporary asking the direct and (to the 
ethical theorist) often embarrassing question: ‘‘How can I know 
whether this given course of action is right or wrong?’’ Dr. Cabot 
propounds no a prioris, categorical imperatives, hedonistic axioms. 
Nor does he expand upon the principle of self-realization. Rather, 
he implies by his treatment of the problem that while these are 
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proper questions in their place, a sense of the fitness of things 
should prevent anyone from offering the honest seeker this stone 
when his immediate need is bread. Later on he may need a few 
stones to build an oven. However, Dr. Cabot does not go to the 
opposite extreme by giving the unwary an infallible answer or 
guide. Instead he offers what he calls ‘‘a group of well-tried tools 
of analysis’’ which the individual can use in his specific situation. 
These, stated in the form of questions, outline the general argument 
of the book. 

‘*(a) What agreements have you entered into, tacitly or ex- 
plicitly with yourself and with others? 

‘‘(b) What rival interests or desires are active in the situation 
wherein you wish to find the right act? 

‘*(c) What are your needs (often quite unlike your desires) ? 

‘*(d) In what respects are you apt to be deceiving yourself?’’ 
(p. 18.) 

A careful and honest application of these tools will direct the 
questioner into a course of action commensurate with his capacities 
and with the demands of the group. While it may appear that the 
author begins his analysis in legalistic fashion, his actual handling 
of the issue is both vital and arresting. The chapters which con- 
tain perhaps the most food for thought are the two on growth, 
which Dr. Cabot calls ‘‘the authoritative need,’’ and which requires 
particular emphasis among the masses of the American public suffer- 
ing mental and moral atrophy attendant upon a highly mechanized 
industry. The division of self-deceit into the ‘‘palavering’’ type 
and the ‘‘reckless or anesthetic’’ type is suggestive, though Freud 
is disposed of too easily by the casual remark that facts are against 
the new psychology when it insists that self-deceit is unconscious 
(p. 8 note). Surely this is a question of degree. Psychiatrists have 
uncovered scores of cases in which neuroses were dependent upon 
childhood experiences stimulating a vague, automatic response 
rather than a conscious effort to repress the painful conflict. But 
this does not lessen Dr. Cabot’s salutary emphasis which needs at- 
tention in an era which has accepted uncritically the most phe- 
nomenal cases of abnormal behavior as standard types—patterns 
applicable to saints and sinners, harlots and virgins, criminals and 
officers of the law. Surely self-deceit is, in the majority of cases, 
consciously born and bred, though its pathological results are not 
foreseen. A denial of this is only a more subtle form of self-deceit. 

It will be interesting to see whether Dr. Cabot can make his con- 
cept of the ‘‘supermoral’’ stick. By this he indicates the release of 
the whole personality into heroism, enthusiasm, creation, or discov- 
ery. Since a discussion of this issue will degenerate inevitably into 
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a debate over the use of terms, we may as well leave it for those who 
relish this sort of thing. The references to business, professional, 
and international ethical problems is thoughtful, at times illumi- 
nating, although one is at a loss to understand why the New Repub- 
lic is represented as a common scold (p.5). Surely vigorous critics 
of the staus quo should receive higher honors than the shrew, unless 
Dr. Cabot is in deadly earnest and would include editors like William 
Lloyd Garrison in a similar category. His chapter on Ethical Se- 
eurity and Ethical Reform suggests that his viewpoint is much 
more liberal than this, however. 

Beginning students in ethics can be saved the following discom- 
forts by this genial and serviceable orientation : 

(1) Learning all the isms before a single life problem is ap- 
proached. 

(2) The suspicion that after months of study they are practi- 
eally right where they started. 

(3) The misgiving that ethics means discussion without action. 

R. A. SCHERMERHORN. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE DE M&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morag. 40° Année, No. 4. 
Introduction & 1’étude de la pensée; Déblaiement et sondages: M. 
Blondel. La détermination du fait primitif (premier article): J. 
Nogué. L’astrobiologie et la pensée de 1’Asie: Essai sur les 
origines des sciences et des théories morales (suite): R. Berthelot. 
L’ceuvre philosophique de G. Peano: U. Cassina. Les premiers 
rapports de Saint-Simon et d’Auguste Comte: H. Gouhier. 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1932-1933. New Series, 
Vol. XXXIII. London: Harrison & Sons, Ltd. 1933. 353 pp. 
25s. 

Wobbermin, Georg: The Nature of Religion. Trans. by Theophil 
Menzel and D. S. Robinson. With an Introduction by D. C. Mac- 
intosh. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1933. xvi-+ 379 pp. 
$3.50. 

Tufts, James Hayden: America’s Social Morality. Dilemmas 
of the Changing Mores. (American Social Science Series.) New 
York: Henry Holt & Company. 1933. x-+ 376 pp. $2.40. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to announce the death on November 25 of Durant 
Drake, Professor of Philosophy at Vassar College. 
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Professor Drake was born at Hartford, Conn., December 18, 
1878. He received the A.B. degree from Harvard University in 
1900, the A.M. degree in 1902, and the Ph.D. degree from Columbia 
University in 1911. He was an instructor in philosophy at the 
University of Illinois, 1911-1912; associate professor of ethics and 
philosophy of religion at Wesleyan University, 1912-1915; pro- 
fessor of philosophy and education at Vassar College since 1915. 
He lectured in some of the German, Swiss, and Italian universities, 

1923-1924. 
His published works include The Problem of Things in Them- 
selves, 1911; Problems of Conduct, 1915; Problems of Religion, 
1916; Shall We Stand by the Church?, 1920; contributor to Essays 
in Critical Realism, 1921; America Faces the Future, 1922; Mind 
and its Place in Nature, 1925; The New Morality, 1928; Invitation 
to Philosophy, 1933. 





We welcome the first number of a new philosophical quarterly, 
entitled Philosophy of Science. It is the ‘‘chief external expres- 
sion’’ of the Philosophy of Science Association and its editorial 
board is composed of the following members: William Marias Mali- 
soff, editor; Eric T. Bell, Albert E. Blumberg, Rudolf Carnap, 
Morris R. Cohen, W. W. Cook, Herbert Feigl, K. S. Lashley, Henry 
Margenau, H. J. Muller, L. Susan Stebbing, Dirk J. Struik, Alex- 
ander Weinstein. 

The first number contains the following articles: Editorial, 
What is Philosophy of Science? On the Character of Philosophic 
Problems by Rudolf Carnap; The Logical Character of the Prin- 
ciple of Induction by Herbert Feigl; Finite or Infinite by E. T. 
Bell; On the Foundations of the Theory of Probabilities by D. J. 
Struik; An Examination of the Quantum Theories by William M. 
Malisoff ; Quantum Mechanics as a Basis for Philosophy by J. B. S. 
Haldane; Indeterminism and Natural Selection by R. A. Fisher; 
Discussion (Correspondence) ; Reviews and Notes; A New Budget 
of Paradoxes; Notices. 

Philosophy of Science will appear quarterly, the first number 
being dated January, 1934. The membership annual dues of $5.00 
per year include subscription to Philosophy of Science. Communi- 
cations and correspondence relating to editorial matters should be 
addressed to the editor, William Marias Malisoff, 128 South 49th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Correspondence relating to subscrip- 
tions, remittances, and business matters should be addressed to the 
publishers, The Williams & Wilkins Company, Mt. Royal and Guil- 
ford Avenues, Baltimore, Md. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short 
sontributions, prompt reviews, and timely discussions. The contents 
of the last six issues are as follows: 





Volume XXX. No. 19. September 14, 1933. 


Recent Developments in Indian Thought. James Bissett Pratt. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXX. No. 20. September 28, 1933. 


A Frequency Theory of Probability. Ernest NaGEL. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXX. No. 21. October 12, 1933. 


Naturalism and Agnosticism in Santayana. 
Stertine P. LAMPRECHT. 


Report of the Chicago Meeting of the American Philosophical Asso- 


ciation. Haroup A. LARRABEE. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXX. No. 22. October 26, 1933. 


Dualism and the Paradox of Reference. ArtTHuR O. LOVEJoY. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXX. No. 23. November 9, 1933. 


The Innocence of the Given. Donaup C. WILLIAMs. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXX. No. 24. November 23, 1933. 


Studies in the Structure of Systems. Karu ScHMIpDT. 
Is Idealism Incurably Ambiguous? F. C. S. ScHILuer. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 
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KNOWLEDGE, BELIEF AND OPINION 


By John Laird, Regius Professor of Moral Philosophy, 

University of Aberdeen. 
This is a relatively non-technical, comprehensive, and sys- 
tematic inquiry into the nature of knowledge, belief, and 
opinion. In each field of philosophical inquiry it draws dis- 
tinctions between what we can claim surely to know, what 
we may regard as probable, and what remains a matter of 
doubtful conjecture. It is written in simple and direct lan- 
guage. Royal 8vo, 515 pp. $4.00. 


ETHICS 


By Frank Chapman Sharp, Professor of Philosophy, 

University of Wisconsin. 
A study of ethics that is outstanding in its clarity and 
abundance of illustrative material. ‘‘It is very rare,’’ says 
the Journal of Philosophy ‘‘to discover a book devoted to 
principle rather than practice which at the same time carries 
with it so unmistakable a tang of concreteness.’’ ‘‘A com- 
mendable achievement,’’ says T. V. Smith, of the University 
of Chicago. Royal 8vo, 566 pp. $3.50. 





SYMBOLIC LOGIC 


By Clarence Irving Lewis, Professor of Philosophy, 
Harvard University, and Cooper Harold Langford. 
Associate Professor of Philosophy, University of 
Michigan. 
This is the only single volume on symbolic logic in English 
which is comprehensive and at the same time intelligible to 
those who have had no previous training in either logic or 
mathematics. The book provides an introduction to the sub- 
ject. Royal 8vo, 495 pp. $5.00. 





THE IDEALISTIC ARGUMENT IN RECENT 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 


By G. Watts Cunningham, Professor of Philosophy, 
Sage School of Philosophy, Cornell University. 

The purpose of this book is to expound the several types of 
argument historically advanced in British and American 
philosophy since the middle of the last century in support 
of an idealistic metaphysics and to enquire concerning the 


validity of each. It is a scholarly and significant work. 
Royal 8vo, 547 pp. $4.00. 
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